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ABSTRACT * r 

A content analysis compared %the professional and. 
research agendas of "Public Relations Journal" and "Public Relations 
Review" for the years 1975-81. A sample of 121 articles 'from the 
former andL 111 articles from the latter were analyzed, and jbhe 
content o6f each was 'assigned to one of 10 categories related to the 
context, profession, and process of public relations. Results showeS 
tKat, whereas "Journal", articles w,ere primarily concerned with the 
public relatiohs process, the "Review" deyoted almost -equ^l attention 
to public relations context, ^profession, and process. "JOturna^." 

the • 

* * * — ~ u — - t*- *■ *• * v« w ^ ^ wviiwti ii n ± uii duuial 

,con<€fext and professionalism. The. findings, suggest that the research 
reported in the "Review" % is not rfespon§ive to the program 
implementation interests of practitioners as reflected in "Journal" 
content, thay neither publication provides sufficient information on 
th& use'of research in public relations, and that a relatively small 
portion, of • the content of these journals qualities- as theory 
building. (FL.) * 
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THE GAP BJETWEEN PROFESSIONAL AND RESEARCH AGENDA: A CONTENT ' 

« A 

ANALYSIS OF PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL AND PUBLIC RELATIONS REVIEW 



Qne of the continuing poncerns erf those involved in public relations practice 
research and/or* education js'the professional ization of the field. Ginftaf to'this 
concern is the body of knowledge basic to the practice. 

Allen Center, assessing the status of th^/profession, raised the question, "Is 
*he pyramid upside down?"~He went on to say that "a profession without a body of 
knowledge and a growing bank pf precedential information is like an inverted * - 
pyramid, " ancf that "we do not now have enough information in the' reservoir. 
Yet, a gpneraUy-accepfed prerequisite of a profession is a long period. of education 
and training to acquire special ized skills bgsed on a systematic body of knowledge.' 

The Problem and Literature 

Several have contributed to our understanding of the foundation of knowledge 

underlying public relations. €hling led the way in recent times by presenting a 

framework for defining the boundaries of public relations knowledge. ' In his 

theoretical ahalysjs of the concepts of purposive behavior, conflict, social groups 

' • ■ ' I • , 

and community as they relate* to'public relations, he cited literature from such . 

» * 

areas as philosophy of science, systems theory, analytical biology, operational 
research, manbgentent decision theory, information theory and cybernetics. 
.While this is not a complete list of his reference areas*, it is enough to sugge'st the 
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breadth of his search, for a cpnceptuaNramework for the public relations' proces\, 
• the study of public relations and the construction. of public relations' theory. 3 

^ When Eh 1 7 rig ' s work appeared in the second 'issue of Public Relations Review 
in 1975, Grunig and his graduate studehts at the University of Maryland were 

surveying the literature in several disciplines to. identify theoretical concepts useful 

- - ' " * / , 1 

. in organizational communication and public relations research. 4 In addition to a 

. t list-of research content areas, their study produced a critique of published public 

relations research, theses and dissertations. They found that most of the research 

related to public relations was being done by researches in'offier fields/and that 

"little such research, or even theorizing, is being done by researchers whose 

4 

primary interest is in public relations. Their findings, however, dealt more with - 
the type and quality of research rather.than the specific content topics. 

By the time Grunig presented his update on the status of public relations ■ 
research at the -1978 Association for<£ducation.in Journalism Annual Convention •' 
, ' rt Seattle, Public Relations Review was in ufc fourth year of publication. Even 
though it had increased the number of research-based articles adding to the body 
of knowledge/ he found little evidence to change his earlier feelings of discouragement 
, with what was available tq his students. He concluded that the status of public relations 
' research was "not good." 

In addition to this conclusion, in his comments* 1 on another session at the same • 
convention,- Grunig pointed out the gap'befween practitioner and academic views 

fOf both the role of research and the nature of problems addressed in research. He 

,/. . . 

■ suggested the differences result from the accfdemic researcher's need to pursue ideai 
and theories- that are relevant to a number of "situations and organizations. ThiJ/is*/ 

O - . - 4 

, > A « * 1 
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^in contrast to the practitioners understandable concern with specific situations and 
the day-to-4ay problems of on? organization.^ 

Tirone, speaking pt the-197Q AEJ convention ^suggested that publicrejations 
researchers turn their attention to "field research directed toward resolution of 
■ 'practical problems'" and to use "less'rigid "tests of significance. 8 He argued that 
pubHorelations researchers'should conceritrate on "common-sense, practical researc 
saying he was Inclined to leave the "crooked paths' to # unexpected conclusions 11 to „ 
"social psychologists of a mind to retravel them." 9 >He,concluded'that "We have. . . 
a great dec^l to be modest about in discussing research done by publicTelations. " l0 
Yet k\ his scenario for the^professionallzation of public relations, he called Tor grad 
.degree curricula based on a "body of knowledge to carryforward. ' 

Next on the program, Lindenmann cited the evidence of increasing research 0 
activity in public relations and the publication b,f Public Relations Reyiew as 

encouraging signs of the development and enhancement of public relations as.a 

< • > ■ . 

12 ' * 

profession. . Unjike Tirone, however, he called for <i move away from the "wheel- 

spinning stage to a truly effective system and theory-bui I ding "stage" in the research 

effort. * Whether the Yesear'ch is directed toward applied problems or inspired by c 

soientific curjousity, Lindenmann saw the need to show haw the research, relates to 

the central .body 'of theory and "to what is happening elsewhere. > 

Whereas Lindenma^i suggested a coritinujng series of dialogues between 

academic researchers and researchers in the profession, McElreath used a delp'hi 

study to bring together the-,v7ews of both professiongls and academics in his list of 

"priority research questions in public gelations for the 1980s. "* 5 - Thirty scholars 

and professionals responded to McElreath 's initial open-ended sutyey. In the second 

wave, the same panej rank ordered the edited and categorized research suggestions * 
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submitted in the first survey. The final report presents the ordered listings of 
topical questions (frorp a. purposive sample of unknown representativeness) intended 
to "point out what needs to be investigated. " l6 ^ ^ 

In summary, researchers, from bothtlje academic and professional settings have' 
critiqued public relations research and called for changes in both its content aftd 
quality. There also is agreement on the need to develop a conceptual framework' * 
foe organizing and relating the research efforts/ While not agreeing on t^e severity 
of the problem, all perceive "two-worlds" of concerns and a gap between the 

v - 

practitioners' information needs and. the theory-based research findings rewarded by 
academic mstltutions and research journals. 

Their conclusions are based on analyses of the literature of other disciplines, 
* % 

.theses arid dfssertations reporting public relations research, and pergonal experiences, 
as-well as surveys of practitioners,and scholars. None, however, turned to the major 
public relations media that reflect and/or influence the co^erns of practitioners and - 
researchers. 

To the extent that the surveillance and agenda-setting functions' of the mass . ' 

' • * 4 ' 

media generalize -to the ptofessiorial •literature, the major public relations 
publications shoyld indicate both the specific concern* oMhe field and their relative 
saliences. - It was this imagery of therole of public relations literature that led us 
to undertake an i/ventory of content in Tifolic Relations Journal and Public Relations 
Review. ' > 

The Publications " k " * • 

Unlike, those preceding us,;iri'this effort to shed new. light on the body 6f 

\ ■ • v 

knowledge -related to publ ic relations, we were able to study the content of seven „ * - 



& 
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volumes. of Public Relations Review , The Review represents a significant 
development in the profess iona I ization of public' relations. It k also a signal 
that the profession is in its embryonic stage in that only since 1975 has it had 
a journal* devoted to research and comment of a scholarly nature. \ * 

'The Review is a refereed scholarly journal published by the Foundation for 
Public Relations Research and Education, with its editorial office in the College 
of Journalism, University of Maryland. Circulation in 1981 averaged approximately 
2, 100 for the four issues, wifh a large secondary readership as a library reference. 
Public Relations Journal , on the other hand,, is in its 38th year of publication, 
, with a current circulation of about 4,500. The Journal is the professional journal of 
the major and oldest professional society, Public Relations.Society of America, with 
*ffs editorial office in New York City. As Editor Leo J. Nprtharf said ih the December 
*1$81 is x 



issue: 



"The content of the Journal is determined by your information 
-needs, which are further determined by personal and written or phone 
contacts, requests to PRSA's Information Center, and by keeping 
abreast of the subject areas and content of seminars and literature in ' 
the field. The comments I receive indicate that we are on target for 
the great r/ajority*oT our readers. fl l9 



Content generally follows the "themes 11 established for the monthly issues: 
public relations and change, education and placement, new technology, investor 
relations, research and evaluation, international public relations, internal 
. , communication, corporate annual reports, audiovisual, management of the function^ 
corporate advertising, and expectations of the future that will affect the practice* . 
* WhUe there are other important publications in public relations, these two are 
probably the major references— other than textbooks— used by students of public 
relations. They also represent both the profe$sioifat ahd'academic concerns selected 
by a knowledgeable editorial staff at tKe Journal # and a nationally-recognized-* " 

erjc . ' - . ■ .. • .'• 7 " / " 
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editorial review commits associated with' the Review . 

c • * 

The Content Analyses : ^ 

« . ' f * 

. . We began our study with an open-ended exploration of the'literature*cited * 

in the first part of this. paper, the annual indices of Journal articles, the mdex 

of Review Volumes 1-7, and sample issues of both the Journal and Review.' Our • 

objective was to^develbp a conceptual framework for cocJifying the content of 

the Journal and Review , as well as the approaches used by authors in their analyses 

and research efforts. , * • 

' After several pretests, seminar discussions and revisions, we developed three 
major jji visions <of content which were subdivided into 10 content categories. Five 
treatment approach categories covered^the range of t techniques used by the authors. 

Coding categories . Our categories > were* designed to provide, as nearly as 
our combined capabilities would allow, an exhaustive and mutually-exclusive set 
of classifications for both qrtide content and treatmentomproaches. The 10 content 
categories represent components of the conceptual framework and spell out the * 
operational definitions — content cues and indicators— used to* specify the content 

thrust of articles. Likewise, *the treatment approaches represent the five major 

* . r 

methods of analysis and r&earch used by the authors.^ 

' Context. ^Content in^this division deals with macro- anchniqro- 

- ' %d 

level analyses of public relations in the larger society and in organizations. 

J. -Social context . Articles discuss social, cultural, political,, 
economic, etc., condition? with respect to their impact on public 
relations; the role of public relations in society; and macro-level 
analyses of .the functions and dysfunctions of public relations in the 
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larger social system .. In other words, articles feeds on the ' 
interrelationships of attributes of the social environment and the 

> 

public^ relations subsystem. * • \ 



Vs 



3 



; 2. Organizational context .'Articles discuss attributes of 

organizations, institutionalized roles, and intra- and inter- ' 
departmental relationships as they relate to the pablic relatiQns v 
' fpnotion in organizations. Articles report how the public relations 
function, differs across organizations, bow various organizational 
factors affect the public relations function, titles and structures of * 
public relations departments^ and the integration of the function into 
the larger organization (including agency-clierrt* relationships)/ 



Profession. . This content includes the professional izatfon of public. • 
relations practfee, education for the, profession and the practitioners 
themselves. 

3. Professional ization . -Articles relate to the professional 

-standing-of the practice^the^professionalization.,of the practitioners, 

• * • * * » 

licensing, ethical standards, and the development of professionaf • 

^societies. Articles report cross-field comparisons, issues related to 

the body of knowledge underlying Ifie profession, the role of 

education in professional development, and "state-of-the-profession. " 

4. Education. Articles analyie the educational •preparation of 
^ practitioners. The focus i§ on attributes of the educational process, 

''institutions offering public relations education, the programs .offered, 
students and educators. Articles discuss the content of curricula and * 

i' 4 1 
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courses, the nature of the educational experiences needed by 
student^ and professionals. 

• • * 

5. > Pract»tioners? N Content dealswith attributes of the practitioners 

themselves. Reports of individual differences among practitioners, such 
as educatipnal and professional, backgrounds, incomes, titles, places in* 
the organizational, hierarchy, opinions and attitudes, a* well- as behaviors, 
\ belong in thfs set. Ihe often-reported profile surveys also go here.' 
^ Researqh in fhi s category includes studies of/the determinants pf iob 
performance and the relatiorfebjps among other ind/vidual attributes. . 

Process ; The practice of publiq relations, involves practitioners ^ 
• and others in a Management problem-solving process that begins with \ 
gathering information and eYids with evaluating program results. Content* 

- that follows is organized according to the steps in. that process. . - 

* ■ / * 

6. Formative research, information input and intelligence . 

Artfcles discuss attributes of the information-gathering processes related ^ 
i . to the organizational intelligence ftfncfbn. Sometimes called "formative 

research, 11 this contentjdeals with research and fact-finding for the purpose 

\ v - * 

of guiding program planning. Articles discuss survey methods for monitoring 

public bpinion, methods' for incorporating social science research findings, 

; other techniques for environmental surveillance, and futures researches a 

part of the public relations function, fp short,. content in this category * 

embraces both the rationale and process of gathering informatibn. 

7. Management planning and programming . Articles deal with 
attributes of the public relations, decisionmaking prpcess. They discuss * 

• ■■. ; - ". i.o ■ • 
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^ . how informatibn fs factored into organizational -decisipn, how programs , 

are formulated Qnd how the public relations functiort is managed. The" 

. * , - » *> 

range irr this set could include a discussion of how management techniques 

apply to programs or specific tasks, a- case stuty illustrpting the value of 

* • * * t * 

^£ > J ' * j 

crjsis planning, and a systematic study of program planrting processes-in 

* s . . . * 

variety of settings . The emphasis is, on how'to make decisions and plans, 
not op'the specific coritent of those decisions and plans. " ■ 
• ^ 8. Actior\/messoge strategies and techniques. Articles on public 
relations program confent dre in this category—action strategics employed, 
as well as message content and techniques used. Characteristics of things 
done and things said/ alternative message strategi'esHested and/or -us^d, * 
actual programs implemented, dnd management actions taken- all relate 
tq this category dealing with "what was doge 11 and "how it was sqid. ". . 

9? Media usage and techniques. This category deqls with attributes 
of. the delivery systems used to get messages to target pu&lics. Articles * 
report media strategies, compare alternative media, introduce new media 
and rnedia t techniques, discuss media planning and costs, and explore the 

. ' workings of media systems and institutions used in public - " 

. " ' '• . '•«•'' 
.telations programs. This content indudes such things as using slides to 

tell a story, improving meetings and dealing more effectively with public 

affairs directors, editors and reporters. 

10. Program impbct,. effects and evahjatibn research. In addition-to 

discussions on the need for and techniques used in program evaluation, 

this category includes articles^n specific program effects. The focus is on 
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the outcomes of public relations, 'their measurement and the determination 

V. . % - < > • ■ . • - . ' ..*- 
program effectiveness. The. range'of content could include a normative 

piece on the necessity &f-/'summattve research" far public relations program' 

management, a methodological d^scussioaof a particular technique far 

measuring media usage, atad a,datarbased repJort of the impact of a 

: ^ program on specific variables of interest in a target public^ * 

S~ t , ' t t • • ' v 

% . » • • . 

** » • ■ 

The treatment approaches in the analyses and /esearch presented by authors 
range from straightforward presentations of undocumented opinions and personal * . 
philosophy, to thfe most rigprous application of the scientific mferthock to test theory- 

• *' \ " i A ft . " ' ' 

based hypotheses. We cateflorized the alternative treatments in five modes: * . 

\ • Philosophicql or theoretical commentary, Articles^preseat 
the personal knowledge, opinions and theoretinsal propositions o'fthe 
•authors. Personal obsprvatiQns, philosophical discussions and polemic 
. ? presentations ar,e typica^ styles used in articles put into this category. 

V A 

2, Historical analysfs or research . Analyses based on recollections, 
. p --* * ■ f : * v 

chronologies of long-past occurences, apd causal explanations deduced 

'5 / * * • ' 

from data in archival records 'are characteristic of this treatment category,, 
The 1 simplest treatment might be the! straightforward. presentation of the log ' 
. of events related to qn important event or 'person. Th$ most rigorous * 
' treatment conforms Jo general ly-accepted scientific methodology, but 

the observations come- from historical records rather than Jhe researcher's 
firsthand or mediated surveillance of the present situation. * 

• y 7 3. Legal analysis or research . Cegal treatrpents of the substantive 

y * , • • • 

• - content involve two major approaches.- The ffrst style is*the traditiohql 



J- 
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legal advocacy based Qn normative assumptions 



arfd selected , 

documentation* The second is the scientific marshalling of evidence 
to te$t proportions' related to questions of legalj precedent and process, ) 
* legal reform, and impact of Ipw in society and l^n public relations* 
Evidence in such studies may include court opinions, legislative 

documents, constitutions, regulations and scholarly commentaries* 

° ' * • * 

4* Cftse study 'or descriptive research * This treatment category 
includes reports based on relatively objective and systematic observations 
of phenomena* Through desfcriptions of events, behaviors, people SV)d 
systems, the intenV is to learn about associations among their at|r1txytes* 

" . - - . m 

The typical research desigp in this category does hot allow for causal 

' explanations, but represents the first step toward such understanding. ^ 
• • • M 

Articles in this category range from^narrative reports of situations, to 

the presentation of data gathered using scientific techniques. 

5. Basic or applied'analytical research * This treatment category " 

■ 6 includes research presentations in which the scientific method is used to 

test hypotheses deduced from theory. Using controlled, objective 

*■ 0 « 

observation and measurement, procedures, empirical evidence is gathered 

" in ail attempt to explain the relationships amontJSphenomena* The result 

is c^fepntributioh to the systematic body of theory^ related to public 

* > relations-* The purpose *of the research effort may be either to improve 

the practice or to expand the knowledge base upon which the professiok 

is based. -\ v * 
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1 • j 

The Coders ♦ The fbgr coders represent a wide range of professional and 
academic experiences, research backgrounds and orientations. The.projecf leader ' 

has a Ph.Q. in Mass Communication more than 10 years professional experience, 

i 

and seven years teaching and Research experience in the academic set.ting. He 

* <? <■ 

' heads the Department of Journalism public relations emphasis and the Master of 
Science degree program in Mass Communication at San Diego State University. 

The other three members of the research team are graduate students \x\ the • 

Mass Communication program. One'hotds a degree in journalism with an emphasis 

a* « 

in public relations (from another university), has work experience outside the field, 
has had graduate coursework in both qualitative and quantitative research methods, 
and plans a career in public relations practice. Another has a sociology and 

cultural anthropology undergraduate degree, experience as a\esearch assistant, 

• ^ ' • \ 

research coursework in preparation for'thesis research on international communication 

\ * * s ^ 

and plans to continue studies toward a Ph.Drth Mass Communication. The^fourth* 

• * m \ \ 

member of the 'team also plans to continue studies for a Ph.D/*in Mass Communication 

holds an undergraduate degree in commune cation, professional experience's efctfJori^l 
'assistant in a publishing house and as editorial director for jointly-owned AM-FM •* 
rqdio stations. . , \ 

It was this diversity of backgrounds and orientations that'helpedVfs more 
objectively and critically analyze puBlic relations content without falling victim - 
fa^^^^?nceived notions that could have prevailed In a more monolithic group 
soacnized in the tradition^, terminology and values of public relations. 
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The Pretests and Pilot Test. Pretesting indicated a reliability problem 
related to the content coding of the two journaljs. We found that often the manifest 

content of Review articles is not limited to only one of our content categories* An 

* « • 

example is the article by Earl Hutchinson, "Micro-Relations for Students and • 

* - « *' 
Practitioners," Public Relations Review , Vol. 6, No. 3 (Fall 1980), pp. 23-32. ' 

The author deals with communication and relationships between the 

public relations practitioner and various internal and external publics, ^calling 

* , * ** 

these "micro-relations." And while he devotes considerable attention to 

M (t) perspnal relations, (2) personal communication, and (3) protective relations," 

his overriding concern in the article ^ with the educatiqnal needs pf the "ne*t 

i - *■ 

generation of practitioners." His assertions throughout the article are directed 
'to affecting the content of public relations education and showing how his concepts 
°PJ^Yi° ^ e practice. The fatter content is used to support his argument for 
"proper instruction and attentiveness tojriicro-re lotions" in academic programs. 

This case is typical of the coding problems which producedrelatively low 
levels of agreem^at^m^g the four coders with respect to Review content* s 
, Inter-coder agreementin the first pretest ranged from .40 to .70, with^a^ 

* mean of .55. Study of the articles upon which we did not agree revealed the 

s 

multiple-content problem illustrated above. . In our discussions and reviews of 
articles, however, we found that the detailed dissections of articles usually led 
to a consensus on the major content thrust. Subsequent pretests and the pilot test 
indicated that as wepracticed assigning articles to categories, the impact of our 
varied backgrounds and levels of familiarity with public relations concepts and 
. issues diminished with each trial. * 



15 . . . •> 
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In order .to produce a final coding of the content, however, we decided to 
use a two-step process." /First, we would do individual coding and then we would 
together analyze'articles on which our individual codings differed. The result of 
this process would be a consensus inventory of the content of the Review . 

While the game two-step process was. used to cesqlve o.ther differences in 
codina^.the pilot test indicated 'relatively high levels of agreement on the treatment 
a PP roache * ^ed by the ajjhors of Review articles. The six inter-coder reliability, 
scores on the treatment caltgories ranged from .80 to .90, with a 'mean of '.87. ' 
Our reliability scores-for Journal content averaged .74 and we four^ittle variance 
in the, treatment approaches used by authors in this publication. The latter 
observation led to the decision' to code.only the content in the Journal. 

The Census/and Sample. The complete populalbn of articles published in 
the Review, Volumes 1-7ll975-81), 'were analyzed, producing a census of the . * 

i 

content of this publicationrThree "articles" were later dropped from the tables 

Because they werej/itroductions to and overviews of articles to follow. " The 

census included 111 Review articles. * 

Approximately 605 substantive articles--not counting-descriptions of 
upcomirtg PRSA conventions and listings of newly accredited members-were 
published in the Journal during the concurrent period, 1975-81 (Volumes 31-37). ■ 
To select' a systematic sample^of approximately the same number of articles included " 
In the Review-census, we selected every fifth article after beginning the count in 
each vplume on a randomly selected number within the interval . The resulting 
sample included'121 articles. 



1^ / 
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J\ye coding. * The unit of analysis for coding was an entire article, as ' 
each was assigned to a "single content-and treatment category. We found that whil 
Journql issues are based on monthly themes, the actual content is sometimes only 
marginally related to the theme. Likewise, some titles of Review articles were 
misleading in terms of portraying the major content emphases'. As a'result, we ' 
had to skim read or read in detail every article coded. 

In the first phaseof the content analyses, two coders categorized the 1 1 1 
articles from the Reviey onto the-content-by-freatment 50-cell matrix. Their 

initial inter-coder reliability levels were 65 percent agreement on content and 

70 * -1 ^ 

. /y percent agreement on treatment. Concurrently, the other two coders assigned 

the 121 articles sampled from the Journal with a reliability score ofj55 percent 
Agreement across tHfe^ft) content categories. 

During the second" phase of Hie analyses, we Went through the individual 
codings to indent! fy and resolve differences in assignments'. In the case of the ' 
Journal, differences were easily reconciled through discussions based on coders 1 * 
notes and reviews of.the-actual articles. Review" coding differences were resolved 
through detailed discussions arid reanalyses involving all four coders. These 

r V ' 

time-consuming processes produced the consensus coding results on 232 articles 
presented in the findings. 

We present the Reliability scores to signal the problems of stability, 
Reproducibility ancJ accuracy encountered in our attempt to assign complex and 
compound content units to the single categories thaKbest represent the major 
subject matter.of the articles. The consensus coding represe nts our reso lution 
of ccfding differences^but mu$t be qualified By pointing out tha^t even it may 
differ slightly from how other coders might categorize some articles-. The major 
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" A 4 

impact of the consensus phase of the coding was to minimize systematic variance 
intrpduced by individual coders/ To that extent, we are confident thpt,ot/r final 
codings could be reproduced by other panels of investigators. 



The Content • 



Journal content reflects practitioners - day-to-day concerns with hclw to do 
their jobs:^ two-thirds of the articles dealt witfv the-process of publld relations. 

* Two of the process categories included 45 percent' of the sample-- A<Jtion/Message 

I - 

Strategy and Techniques, and Media Usage and Techniques. Another process . 

category— Management, Planning and Programming— tied with Social Cpntext as 

the third most frequent categories of Journal content. (See Table 1/.) 

Surprisingly, in the face of the often expressed interest in measurement and 

, evaluation in public relations circles, the Journal included l.ittle, substantive content 

» • t * 

\ dealing with researchin pither the formulation ot evaluation of public relations 

programs. Only Education received less coverage. 



(Insert Table 1 about here.) 

There was no apparent shift in emphasis over the seven years studied. 
Overall, 22 percent of the articles related to the context of public relations, 
12 percent to the profession, and 66 perceht to the process. (See Table 2.) 
Whil\*77 ana 198(5 appear to deviate from the overall distribution, the small 

sample size within each year precludes making such judgments. 

»*» " 

. — (Insert Table 2 about- here.) 
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TABLE 1 . . . 

• PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL CONTENT 

* 9 

=^ ' 1 —A. 

% * Percent 

1975 1976 0977 1978 1979 1980 1981 Total of Total 

; , , . - * 



1. 


Social Context *• 


2 


2 


2 


4. 1 


'5 


1 


17- 




2. 


Organizational Context 




3 


1 


* * 1 


•2 


3 


10 


8 


3. 


Protessionalization 


2 


1 




*l , 2 




' 1 


7 


6 


4. 


Education * 








2 






2 


2 


5. 


Practitioners ^ 


1 


» 




1 


2, 


1 


5 


4 


0. 


Formative Research, 
Information Inpyfand 
Intelligence c 




i 
1 


1 

\ 


1 - 1 


1 




5 


4 


7. 


* « * 
Management, Planning 
ana Programming 


4 


2 


4 


1 4 

i 




2 


17. 


14 


8. 


Action/Message Strategy 
and Techniques ; 


3 


5 


6 


4 1 4 


2 


2 . 


26 


22 : 


9. 


Media Usage and 
Techniques ' 


4 


2 


1 


6 4 


4 


7 


28 


23 


to. 

* 


Program Impact, Effects 
and Evaluation Research 


' 1 




1 


2 








3 




Totals 


17 


16 




20 19 


16 


17 


121 


. 100% 




• 

• 


TABLE 2 


t 




• 










PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL CONCEPTUAL CONTENT ^ 








* » 


1975 1976 1977.1978 1979 1980 1981 Total 


Percent 
of Total 




•Context 


2 


. 5 


3 


4 2 




4 


27 


22' - 




Profession 


3 


•i 




4.2 


2 


2 




12 




1 Process 


12 


10 . 


13 


12 1-5*' 


7 


11 


80 


66 
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By contrast, Review content was' almost equally distributed over the three 
major conceptual categories, with 28 percent of the articles related to the 
-context of public relations, 36 percent to the profession, and' 36 percent to the ' ' 
process. Four years stand out as departure's from this pattern and more or less 
cancel each other out in the overall distribution. In 1976 and 1979, the emphasis 
was on the profession. m More than half of the Review articles dealt with the 
process in 1977. In 197&>ore than half covered topics relat««Ho'the context 
of public relations. (See Table 3.) / 

. . TABLE 3 ' ' 

PUBLIC RELATIONS REVIEW CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 





' - 1975 


1976 


1977 1978 


1979 


1980 - 


Context 


' 3 


• 5" 


6 


8 


1 


3 


Profession * 


4 


8 


4 


"4 


-9 


4 • 


1 

Process 


5 ■ 


5 


n 


4 


5 


6 



Percent 



5 '31 28% 
40 ' 36 >j 
40 36. ' 



Within these major conceptual' areas* the Social Context category-with 21 
' percent of the articles and Professional ization with -20 percent stand out as the" 
major topics covered in the Reviefr . (See Table 4.) Articles are almost equally 
distributed over the remaining categories, w*th the smallest percentage (actually 
less than five percent) in Action/Message Strategy and Techniques. 
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TABLE 4< 



PUBLIC RELATIONS'REVIEW , CONTENT 
a : 



* 


* 


1975 


} 976* 1977 1978 


1979 


1980, 1981 Total 


Percent 

of Tnfnl 


B. 


Social Context 


- 3 


. 3 


5 

» 


7 




2 . 


3 


23 


21% 


2. 


Organizational Context 




,2 


. 1 


, 1 


1 


1 


2 


8 


• 

-7 


3. 


Professional ization 


1 


5* 


'2 

* 


2 


- 6" 


1 


5 


22 


20 


4. 


' 0 

education 


• 

2, 


1 


2 






. 3 




5 '8 


7 


5. 


'Practitioners 


- 1 


2 




• 2 


3 




1 


10 


9' 


6. 


«Fognative Research, 
Informatipnjnput and > 
Intelligence 








'* 1 




2 


- 


9 


8 


7. 


Management, Planning 
and Programming 


2 ' 


✓ 


2 


• 


-3 


r 


f 

m 


' 10 . 


9 


8. 


< * 

Action/Message Strategy 
.and Techniques 




1 


1 


° 2 








5 


" 5 v 

- A« 


9. 


Media Usage and 
Techniques 


r 


*3 




. r 


2 




3 


9 




10. 


Program Impact, Effects 
and Evaluation Research 
T « • 


i < 




4 






2 




7 


6 




Totals 


12 


18 


— 

21 


16 


15 


u 


15 


111 


100% 



The primary treatment approaches used by the authors- of Review articles were 
'Philosophical or Theoretical Commentary (35 percent) and Case Study or Descriptive 
Research (32 percent). Legal Analysis or Research was the least used approach with 
only three percent of the articles in this category* The remaining articles were 
almost equally divided between Historical Analysis or Research and Basic ojj^pplied 
Analytical Research. (See TaWe 5 # ) 
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( . \ : TABLE 5 

^OBLlClSlS^rfeffe vi EW 'treatment approaches 




* . . * Percent 
,, . ..^Jw J976 1977 .1978 1979 1980 1.981 Total of Total 

1 . PhilosophicaTS'.^i^^-.^ 
Theoretical Comr 



6^ " 8 . 3,;.. - 40 ' 4 4 .39 35% 

2*. Historical ArvJ^'tfr/v \. 
Research 1 

3. Legal Analysis or 
Research 

4. Com 



se/Study or 



5. Basic or Applied * 
Analytical (^search / 



1 


4 


. 1 


8 - 


3 


• 1 


18 


- 18 








1 




1 


. '3 


3 


3 


t 

4 


10 






• 

.7 


35' 


32 


0 

2- 


• 4 ' 


" 3 


* 1 ' 3 


1 


2 


16 


i 4 r> 



Totals ^ 12 18 21 16 15 14 15 lll r 10g% 



Treatment in the 1978 .volume were heavily skewed toward historical approaches 
dnd 1979 was clearly the year for commentaries. The other apparent pattern is that 
theory-building analytical research is not ci major approach used by public relations 

scholars, whereas descriptive research and case studies dominate in public relations 

» *. * 

research, * * 

Because ouranalysis was a census of Review articles, the frequencies in Tables 1 
3, 4 and 5 represent the actuafcdistributions of content and treatments. 

Table 6 presents the complete content-by-treatment, matrix for the'fleview 

. ■ . : • % 1 

articles. Qther than the manyWpty cells in the matrix, several patterns deserve 
attention v jS"ocial 'Contefci^dontent took the form of Philosophical or Theoretical 
Commentary and Historical Analysis or Research.' Media' Usage and Techniques, 
as well as Program Impact, Effects cMid Evaluation Research articles were more or 



* 
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less limited to theCase Study or Descriptive Research and Basic or Applied Analytical 
' Research categories.. The concentratfoivand dispersion of contend wifhm the Commentary 

and Case Stud/or Descriptive Research columns suggests that the most accurate subtitle 

. • *•*.*' 

ior the Review would be, "A Journal of Descriptive Research' and Comment. " * 

."- ^ 

. 1 TABLE 6 • * , 

PUBLIC RELATIONS "REVIEW CONTENT BY TREATMENT 

A \ - ' v. — ■■ — 

A ' Basic or * 

m ^ Philosophical historical Legal Case .Study or. Applied 

or Theoretical Analysis or Analysis or Descriptive Analytical ' 

j 'Commentary Research Research, Research Research - 



1 . Social Context 10 N 8 1-1 3 1 

/ ' • ' * ' / * 

2^ Organisational 

Context '3 , v 3 

'3. Professionalization ,11 3 6 

4. Education '2 % « ^ 6 

5. Practitioners t 4 4 

6. Formative Research, -< 

Information Input 6 
and Intelligence „ * 

7. Management,/" t 4 

Planning and • v 6 1 . 3 

Programming ■ *« 

8. Action/Message 

Strategy and 2 2 1 

Techniques . ♦ 

9'. ^Media Osage and . . 1 7 , - o 

T L • 1 1 ■ ' 4 2 s 

Techniques * 

10.* P/ogram Impact v . ' f . > . 

Effects and - ( • $*V 3 

.Evaluation Research * 

" Totals (N=l 11) 39 18 : 3 35 ■ 16 * 

Percent of To taf 35% 16% . 3% 32% " 14% 
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Comparisons of Content * " % 

Journal apd 'Review content compared across the three major conceptual . 

• * * * • — 

divisions -indicates a statistically significant difference in the 'distributions* 

'( ^ 2 =24.8, df=2, /P <.001, two->biLed test). . , ,' s 

; ' TABLE 7 - ■ . - ' 

COMPARISON OF JOURNAL AND REVIEW CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 





0 Percent of Content 

s 

Journal Review 
(rt=121) '(N=lll) 


Context 


22% . 


28% 


Profession 


. 12 


36 


Process 


66 


.36 


<• 




S 



X 2== 24.8 / df=2 /P <.001 / twc^tailed test. 

Tte agenda portrayed by tfje Journal is mudh more^heavily weighted on* the * 

^ process than is the agenda reflected by Review content. And whereas the Journal 

devotes relatively little of ite content to analyses of the prof^ssi^n, the Review 

gives this conceptual area an equal place on the agenda aTmat ascribed* to 

the process. Thus, the much-discussed "gap 1 * between the agenda of practitioners 
• • • 

and scholars receives empFrical support *When the content of these two publications 
is compared. \ ' 

, Table 8 presents a more detailed comparison of Journal and Review content 



across th^lO content categories. The most striking differences occor in the 

^ *** 

comparisons of tfie Social Context and Professionalization categories to which- the 



\ 
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v 



Review devotes major attention, A similar disparity injhe opposite direction is 
found in the deferences in content emphases for Action/Message Strategy and 
TechnjqGes, and Media Usage and Techniques. These two categories dominate 
Journal -content but receive 'relatively little attention in the Review. The 

differences in the two distributions are statistically significant at the p < .001 level 

N 

* TABLE 8 

■ r 

GQMPARISON OF JOURNAL AND REVIEW CONTENT * ■ 



r . y 



Percent of Content 
Journal Review 



(n=!2l) (NrlH) 



» ' \ e Social Context 1 

f /' Organizational Context 

Professional ization 
j » Education 

Practitioners 

Formative Research^ Information fnput and Intelligence 
Management, Planning and Programming 
Action/Message Strategy and Techniques 
Media Usqge^hd Techniques 
Program Impact, Effects and Evaluation Research; 



1 14% . 


V21% 


"\ .8 " 

A 1 


■ 7 


\ 6 


20 




7 


V 


9 


A.*. 


8 


14 \ 


9 


22 \ • 


5 


• 23 




3 


t 

6 


-100% 


100% 



m X 2 =42.3, df = 9; p < .001, two-tailed test. 

♦ ■ 

In summary, different agenda of concerns are reflected by the articles in the 
Jburnal and Reyiew during the seven years of concurrent publication, 1975-81. 



V hereas Journal articles are primarily concerned with the public relations process 
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' \ % ' ' . • • , ' 

-(80 percent of the-'arricles), fhe Review devotes almost equal attention to public 

1 - ► ' . . . • 

. relations context, profession and process issues. Specifically, Journal content ' 
deals primarily with Action/Message Strategy and Technique^, and Medit Usage 

^and Techniques.' The Review , by .contract, assigns an equally disproportionate 
amount af its content agenda to Social Context and Professionalization* And even ' 
though the Review is. the 6nly scholarly journal in tfieTikld, the dominant treatments 
of co'ntent take the form of Philosophical or Theoretical Commentany^and* Btescriptivtf 
Research or Case Study approaches, * > 

Conclusions . 
t .We began this paper with the concerns expressed by several regarding the 
• content and quality of public relations research. Our objectives in the content 
analyses were to empirically determine and compare the manifest agenda of . ' , 
Public Relations Journar and Public Relations Review . We found major differences. 

It was not the province of this study, however, to explain why these 
differences occur pr to judge the relative-merits of the two publ icattons^ content .> 
We surmise that the Journal accurately reflects practitioners' primary'concerris ; 
with day-to-day problems in implementing public relations programs. The Journal 
agenda also exposes the paucity pf information and authors dealing with the uses' 
of research in program formulation and evaluation. — 

The latter observation probabjy serves equally well 'to explafn why the Review , 
coritainsso little content on reseajch." This scholarly publication's attention to the 
social context* and professionalization of public rehtrons may-indicate the authors 1 
resporfeiveness to practitjgjjfers' concerns about their roles and'sta'tus in society. We 
think these content emphases mirror the historical concerns of an emerging profession 
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searching for a collective identity.and justification for the practice. The Review 
agenda portrays such a preoccupation with professional .introspection. . * * 

•We offer three qualified conclusions: firs't, the commentaries and research 
published in the Review are not responsive to the program implementation interests 
of practicing professionals. Second, both publications provide little to help students, 
teachers, practitioners and managers understand and use research in public relations. 
And third, as Grunig observed about public relationsjesearch in general, the Review 
offers relatively little cross-situational , thec-iyr-building research that adds to the 

i 

systematic body of knowledge upon which the practice is based. v . 
\ • The qualification we must put on these conclusions is that they are conditioned 
to some unknown degree by how representative Journal and Rev?ew, content is of 
professional and scholarly concerns. We picked these two publications, however,' ' ' 
because we judgedthem to be the most accurate barometers of -the field. 

Before you conclude that we think we sit apart from the problems noted in 
this paper, we should end by pleading " mea culpa . " We would code this paper 
aV'Descriptive Research" about "Professional ization. " • . - 
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